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BEAR AND FORBEAR; 


OR, 


THE YOUNG SKIPPER OF LAKE UCAYGA. 


BY OLIVER OPTIC. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
MAJOR TOPPLETON EXPLAINS. 


SLEPT soundly enough that night, in 
spite of my anxiety concerning the peri- 
lous condition of the relations between the 
two sides of the lake. In the morning I 
called upon Tom Walton. His wound was 
doing very well, and he was quite comfort- 


able. He was astonished when I told him 
that Nick Van Wolter was the other bank 
robber, and that he was Lord Palsgrave. But 
I was in a hurry to see Major Toppleton, and 
I could not stay long, though I gave Tom a 
bill of sale of the Belle, and received the pay- 
ment for her. 

I found the magnate of Middleport at home, 
and of course I had to tell him all about the 
bank robbers before anything could be said, 
though I had become rather tired of the sub- 
ject, especially with another and more inter- 
esting one uppermost in my mind. 

‘““You had a breezy time of it, Wolf,” said 
the major. 
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** Rather exciting, sir.” 

‘*Where was Colonel Wimpleton all day? 
I could not find him.” 

‘*He was at Ucayga, looking up the money 
to pay a note which came due yesterday.” 


‘Precisely so; he came over to see mej, 


about it in the morning. He was in a tre- 
mendous hurry, and very much excited about 
the robbery,”’ added the major. 

‘* He was excited about something else when 
I saw him.” 

**'You don’t mean —” 

**O, no, sir,” I promptly interposed, when I 
saw that he supposed the magnate of Centre- 
port had been drinking again. ‘ Nothing of 
that kind.” 

**You understand me. Well, I am glad 
that he has not fallen back. Your remark 
startled me, Wolf.” 

*“*T am afraid the colonel is not as kindly 
disposed towards you as formerly.” 

‘* Why, what’s the matter?” demanded the 
major, evidently alarmed at my suggestion. 

‘*T think there is a misunderstanding. He 
came over to see you yesterday morning, and 
he thought you were not inclined to assist him 
in the emergency.” 

‘*What an idea! I intended that his note 
should be paid, even if my own was not, 
though I hurried home to attend to the pay- 
ment of it. This is very strange,” mused the 
major. ‘I was not aware that I said or did 
anything that could give offence to him.” 

‘*T am confident there has been a mistake; 
but I do not know that I ought to repeat any- 
thing he said to me.” 

‘*In the interest of peace and friendship you 
may do so, Wolf. What did he say?” asked 
the major, anxiously. 

‘He said that when he informed you he had 
a note of twenty thousand dollars to pay, @hnd 
that the bank had been robbed, instead of 
helping him out, you answered that you had 
a note to pay yourself.” 

“IT certainly did tell him that I had a large 
.sum to pay; butI also told him that I would 
see what could be done. I invited him to 
breakfast with me, and told him I would go 
and see the cashier of our bank. I did not 
suppose he had any doubt of my willingness 
to help him; and the only question with me 
was, how it was to be done. He was in a des- 
perate hurry, and could not wait a minute. 
The steamer was coming over after him, be- 
fore she went up the lake in pursuit of the 
robber. I told him then that I would see him 
on the wharf in ten or fifteen minutes, and 
hastened to find the cashier. He was not at 
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| home; but I soon found him, and learned that 

the funds in our bank were not sufficient to 
| pay both notes. I immediately decided to 
_ taise the amount needed to pay the colonel’s 
| note, in Ucayga. I sent an order to Lewis 
Holgate to get up steam on the dummy, and 
then went as fast as I could walk to the wharf. 
The steamer was just leaving the pier when I 
came in sight of it.” 

“The colonel waited for you till the time ex- 
pired,” I added. 

‘*T was not five minutes behind time. The 
absence of the cashier had detained me a lit- 
tle, but I could not help it. However, I sup- 
posed the colonel would return before eleven 
o’clock to raise the money to pay his note.” 

‘* He was very much excited about it.” 

‘Tam really very sorry. Perhaps I did not 
speak as explicitly as I ought to have done; 
but it never occurred to me that he would 
misunderstand my motives. The dummy raa 
down to Hitaca as a special express to convey 
me. I raised the money, and returned by the 
ten o’clock train. The steamer had come back 
from up the lake; but I could not find Colonel 
Wimpleton. In the afternoon I heard that he 
had gone to Ucayga, and I was on the lookout 
for him till the last train arrived. The money 
has been in our bank since eleven o’clock yes- 
terday, and I have a check for the amount in 
my pocket now.” 

‘The colonel was rather too hasty in his 
conclusions. The steamer returned to Mid- 
dleport at ten, and he took the train for Ucay- 
ga, where he raised the money and paid the 
note himself.” 

“‘T regret that he has any feeling on the 
subject,” added the major, with much anxiety. 
‘*T must go over and see him.” 

“T am afraid your meeting will not be a 
pleasant one” 

‘‘T will state the facts just as they are, andI 
hope he will see that there has been a mis- 
take. The Ucayga is coming in, and the ferry 
steamer will start in a few minutes.” 

We walked down to the wharf together. My 
two bears had just been landed from the steam- 
er, in charge of one of Captain Portman’s men. 
They were very tractable, and were the centre 
of attraction onthe wharf. They were willing 
to shake hands with everybody, and seemed 
to be enjoying themselves very much. I took 
charge of one of them, while the man retained 
the other, and we led them towards my father’s 
house, followed by a large escort of loafers and 
juveniles. We had a small barn on the place, 
in which we secured the bears. 

My sisters were very much afraid of them, 
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and my mother declared she could not have 
the brutes on the place; but I hoped all of 
them would think better of it, and make 
friends with my pets. After the man had 
gone, I brought out my carpenter’s tools, and 
proceeded to fit up the barn for the accommo- 
dation of the bears. The animals were so full 
of fun they would not let me work, and I was 
obliged to tie them to a tree in the garden. 
My mother and my sisters stood at the win- 
dows of the house watching them; but I could 
not induce them to make the acquaintance of 
my new friends. When I found that my sis- 
ters were really afraid of the bears, I was 
rather sorry I had brought them home. 

While I was at work I was surprised bya 
visit from Colonel Wimpleton and Waddie. 
As they entered the yard, both bears stood up, 
and offered to shake hands with the visitors, 
Waddie accepted the proffered paw, but the 
colonel was more particular in the choice of 
his acquaintances. 

“Have you seen Major Toppleton this 
morning?” I inquired of the colonel. 

‘‘No; and I have no desire to see him,” 
replied the magnate, coldly. 

“He went over to see you about nine 
o'clock.” 

‘*I was not athome. Have you done any- 
thing about the steamer, Wolf?” 

‘No, sir. What do you wish to have done?” 

“*Didn’t I tell you yesterday what I wished 
to have done?” 

“‘T haven’t done anything yet, sir.” 

‘TI told you to make the new arrangement.” 

‘‘T hope you will see Major Toppleton be- 
fore anything is done.” 

‘*T shall not see him,” answered the colonel, 
sourly. ‘* You may notify the Railroad Com- 
pany that the present arrangement will be dis- 
continued, say from the first of next month.” 

‘Of course I shall do as I am directed, but 
I am quite sure there is a misunderstanding 
between you and the major.” 

“I don’t care to argue the matter. What 
are you going to do with these bears, Wolf?” 

‘““[’'m going to keep them as pets.” 

At this moment the one which had fright- 
ened Miss Dornwood stood up, and expressed 
a desire to shake hands with Colonel Wim- 
pleton. 

“They are perfectly harmless, sir,” said I, 
seeing that the great man was in doubt. 

‘“*Won’t they bite?” 

‘6 No, .eir.” 

Thus assured the colonel took the offered 
paw of the bear, and in a few moments they 
were excellent friends, for Bruin’s ways were 
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very winning. Waddie was playing with the 
other, and both my visitors were very -much 
interested in the animals. While they were 
occupied in this manner, Major Toppleton 
presented himself in the yard. 

‘¢ Good morning, colonel,” said the major. 

_ ‘Good morning,” replied the magnate of 
Centreport, very stiffly. 

‘*T heard you were here, colonel, and I came 
up to see you. I looked for you all day yes- 
terday, and have been looking for you all the 
morning.” 

‘¢ Sorry you gave yourself so much trouble.” 

I saw that Major Toppleton was nettled at 
the coldness of his reception, and I was afraid 
he would be angry. As he approached the 
bears, both of them rose and offered their ac- 
customed greeting. The major shook hands 
with both of them, for he had already made 
their acquaintance on the wharf. 

‘When I went down to the wharf yester- 
day, your steamer had been gone only a few 
moments,” continued the magnate of Middle- 
port. ‘‘I was sorry that I missed you.” 

“It didn’t make any difference,” said the 
colonel. ‘‘ You will attend to the matter of 
which I spoke to you, Wolf,” he added, edging 
off towards the gate. 

‘‘Perhaps it didn’t make any difference to 
you, but it did to me,” continued the major. 
‘“‘I am afraid I did not, in the excitement of 
the moment, express myself as clearly as I 
should have done.” 

‘** As clearly as was necessary. I understood 
you perfectly,” replied the colonel, still edging 
towards the gate. 

‘Then you understood that I intended to 
raise the money you wanted.” 

“No, I did not. You told me you hada 
note to pay yourself, and that was as much as 
to say you could do nothing for me.” 

‘“‘ There was, indeed, a mistake then; and I 
am very sorry that I did not express myself 
more clearly.” 

‘*T paid my note, and nothing more need be 
said about the matter,” growled Colonel Wim- 
pleton. 

‘* My dear colonel —” 

** Dont ‘dear’ me after this.” 

I trembled for the major when this rude 
remark was uttered, for his temper was not 
always to be depended upon, and certainly 
the provocation was very strong. I neversaw 
a better opportunity to get up a quarrel, and 
nothing but a little forbearance on the part of 
the only one of the two who seemed to be 
capable of exercising this virtue could ward 
off the calamity. The colonel was unreason- 
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able; but the major felt that he had not plainly 
stated his intentions. As usual, there was 
blame on both sides. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
BEAR AND FORBEAR. 


fe OLONEL WIMPLETON, there has 

been a misunderstanding between us,” 
said the major, with dignity. ‘I feel that I 
am not without blame.” 

‘*T don’t demand any apology,” added the 
colonel. 

‘*T wish to make an explanation. If after 
that you are not satisfied, I will not com- 
plain.” 

‘*T don’t ask any explanation.” 

‘*But I desire to make one, if you will do 
me the favor to hear it,” continued Major 
Toppleton, taking from his pocket the check 
he had drawn the day before, and handing it 
to the colonel. ) 

‘*It is too late,” said the latter, as he glanced 
at the check. 

**It was written yesterday at eleven o’clock, 
and the money was in the bank to cash it. If 


I failed to say yesterday morning that your 
note should be paid whether mine was or not, 


I failed to say all that I felt and all that I in- 
tended.” 

** You didn’t say that,” replied the colonel, 
relaxing the frown upon his brow a little. 
**You simply told me you had a note to pay, 
but would see what you could do.” 

**T ought to have said more, for I meant 
more. When I found you had gone, I went 
express to Ucayga, and raised the money for 
you, returning to Middleport at eleven.” 

‘*Did you really raise the money for me?” 

‘*T did, as I intended to do from the first.” 

Colonel Wimpleton’s face was changed, and 
had almost relaxed into a smile. 

‘*] didn’t understand you,” saidhe. ‘‘ When 
you said you had a note to pay,I took it as 
an excuse for not helping me out of my diffi- 
culty.” 

**T certainly did not offer it as such. I was 
thinking only of the manner of raising the 
money for you. When I came back from 
Ucayga, I deposited the money I had brought 
with me, wrote this check, and hastened over 
to Centreport to find you. I failed to see you, 
but I was on the lookout for you all the rest of 
the day.” 

Major Toppleton explained his position as 
fully as he had to me. The colonel was satis- 
fied, for he could not be otherwise, when he 
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found that the former had done all that a 
friend could do to aid him. 

‘¢ Major, I wronged you, and I’m sorry for 
it,” said Colonel Wimpleton. ‘I ought to 
have given you credit for good intentions at 
least. Wolf, you needn’t attend to that mat- 
ter of which I spoke to you.” 

I wanted to give three cheers, and I should 
have done s0, if I had not wished to conceal 
from the major the length to which the colo- 
nel had carried his resentment. As it was, I 
vented my delight in a grand frolic with the 
bears. 

“Colonel, I am sorry that I failed to tell 
you what I intended to do,” added the major. 
“‘T don’t blame you for the construction you 
put upon my words.” 

“But I blame myself. It all looks plain 
enough to me now, though it did not before. 
Forgive me, major, and I promise never to 
misjudge you again.” 

“And I hope you will forgive the stupid 
manner in which I answered you yesterday 
morning,” added Major Toppleton. 

‘* Here is my hand, major.” i. 

As they stepped forward to shake hands, 
they came near the two bears. Both of the 
bruins immediately abandoned their play, 
stood up, and each extended his paw to the 
magnate near to him. The two gentlemen 
laughed heartily as they saw the bears; but 
they shook hands with each other, and then 
with their humble imitators. 

‘This suggests some names for your pets, 
Wolf,” said Waddie, laughing. 

“‘T thought of that before. This is Bear,” 
I replied, putting my hand on the head of my 
first acquaintance; ‘‘ and this is ForBrEar,” I 
added, taking the other by the paw. 

‘¢‘ Bear and Forbear,” said Colonel Wimple- 
ton. ‘You have preached that sermon to me 
once, Wolf; but I was not in the humor to 
hear it. I appreciate the two bears better 
now.” 

‘‘And you will bear with me next time I 
make a blunder, and seem to stand in a doubt- 
ful position,” added Major Toppleton. 

“Most assuredly I will, if you forbear, as 
you did to-day, when I make rude and ungen- 
tlemanly speeches to you.” 

‘“‘T think those two bears will make a team 
which will ‘drag any man through the world 
with peace and comfort,” I ventured to add. 

“You are right, Wolf. I must have those 
two bears,” said the colonel. 

‘¢ Well, sir, my mother and sisters are afraid 
of them, and I don’t know that I shall be able 
to keep them here.” 
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‘‘T meant Bear and Forbear,” laughed the 
colonel. 

‘‘ Those are the names of these bears.” 

‘‘ Well, I should be very happy to have the 
live bears, for whenever I see them, they will 
remind me of the lesson I have learned to- 
day.” 

‘“You have a nice place for them over in 
your grounds; and I suppose I can see them 
there whenever I wish.” 

‘Certainly you can.” 

‘If they should get loose when I am away, 
they would frighten the whole neighborhood, 
for we have no man to see to them,” I added. 

My mother and my sisters would be de- 
lighted to get rid of them; and I was afraid 
they might do mischief in my absence. Be- 
sides, there was such a striking fitness in pre- 
senting them to the magnate of Centreport 
under the circumstances, that I could not 
have resisted the inclination to dispose of 
them in this manner, even if they had not 
promised to be a nuisance to me. It was a 
fortunate circumstance that the explanation 
and reconciliation had taken place in the 
presence of the bears, for the association would 
always be remembered by the colonel. 

I presented the bears to him. 

The two magnates departed together, and 
Waddie and I were to remove Bear and For- 
bear to their new home. 

‘“*T didn’t know my father was coming here 
when we crossed the lake,” said Waddie. ‘I 
came to see you about another matter.” 

‘*What’s that?” 

Waddie blushed. 

‘*T thought we ought to go down to Ruoara 
and call upon Miss Dornwood,” said he, with 
some hesitation. 

‘Of course you are moved in this matter by 
a sense of duty,” I laughingly replied. 

‘‘Not wholly, Wolf; but I should like to 
know how she is after her cruise.” 

‘*No doubt you would.” 

‘“You may laugh at me if you like, Wolf; 
but I think Miss Dornwood is a very pretty 
girl.” 

‘“*And a very good girl too, Waddie, which 
is more and better.” 

“I’m going down to Ruoara, and wish you 
would go with me.” ° 

“*T will.” 

‘We must get the Belle, for the Raven, you 
know, is moored off High Bluff.” 

We called upon Tom Walton to obtain the 
use of the boat, and then led the bears down 
to the shore of the lake, where the Belle was 
moored. ‘‘ Bear” went on board very readily, 
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but ‘‘ Forbear” did not seem to like this mode 
of conveyance, and declined to take the place 
assigned to him. Waddie, impatient to reach 
Ruoara, was disposed to pitch him into the 
standing-room by force, but I entreated him 
.to forbear. While he was hoisting the main- 
sail, I coaxed the animal, and seeing his 
brother so comfortable in the boat, he finally 
yielded his own inclination to mine, and went 
on board. I fastened them so that they could 
not fall overboard, if they engaged in a frolic 
on the passage, and Waddie pushed off. 

When the Belle began to jump on the waves 
in the Narrows, Forbear exhibited some signs 
of terror, and was inclined to make himself 
unhappy; but he soon took part in the game 
between Bear and myself, and we reached the 
Centreport shore without any difficulty. I 
found it was best to bear even with a bear, 
and to forbear as long as forbearance is a vir- 
tue — which is much longer than many people 
are willing to believe. We marched the in- 
teresting couple up to a rustic deer house, in 
the grounds of Colonel Wimpleton, which had 
been designated as their future abode. We 
made them comfortable, and then left them to 
enjoy life as they could, and to enforce the 
great moral lesson which their names illus- 
trated. 

‘“*T meant to have been in Ruoara before 
this time,” said Waddie, as he led the way to 
the lake, at a pace which was trying to my 
legs. 

‘¢ What’s your hurry, Waddie?” 

‘“‘T am afraid Mr. Overton will be there 
before us.” 

‘* What if he is?” 

*“*T wish to have Miss Dornwood and her 
friends understand all about her guardian be- 
fore he sees her again.” 

‘*She evidently understands him quite as 
well as any one else,” I replied, as we em- 
barked in the Belle, and Waddie took the 
tiller. 

‘* We have the benefit of Nick’s revelation, 
and I think that is enough to condemn him.” 

**T don’t think Nick’s testimony is worth 
much, though I have no doubt it is all true. 
I agree with you that it will be well to have 
Mr. Pinkerton informed in regard to Nick’s 
trade with him.” 

**T wonder what Mr. Pinkerton will do?” 
added Waddie. 

‘* That will depend upon what Mr. Overton 
does. I judge, from the temper of Miss Dorn- 
wood, that she will refuse to live with her 
guardian again.” 

‘*T hope we shall get there before he does.” 
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**Probably we shall. It was too late for 
him to come up in the afternoon boat when 
we left the Cataract House. It is not likely 
that he took the morning boat to-day, and we 
shall be in Ruoara before he can get there, if 
he takes the afternoon steamer.” 

But Waddie was nervous and uneasy. He 
talked about Miss Dornwood during the rest 
of the passage, which, however, was not a 
long one. We landed at the wharf, and has- 
tened to the house of the Pinkertons, where 
we were kindly welcomed by all, including 
Miss Dornwood. Mr. Overton had not been 
seen or heard from. 

‘*T am very glad to see you again, Mr. Wim- 
pleton,” said Miss Dornwood; ‘‘for I want to 
thank you and your friend again for the kind 
service you rendered me.” 

‘*We were very glad of the opportunity to 
serve you,” replied Waddie, blushing; and I 
could not help realizing that my friend was 
“fatally insnared.” 

‘¢ But where is my other friend, the skipper 
of the Belle, as you called him?” asked the 
young lady. 

** He was shot in the arm yesterday by one 
of the bank robbers.” 

‘Tam so sorry! We heard all about your 
capture of the robber.” 

‘* There was a report this forenoon that the 
other robber had been caught,” said Mr. Pink- 
erton. 

“Yes, sir; he was captured in the after- 
noon, at the Cataract House,” replied Wad- 
die. ‘‘ All the money has been recovered.” 

“¢ That’s very fortunate.” 

‘Who do you think the other robber was, 
Miss Dornwood?” asked Waddie. 

**T have no suspicion.” 

‘* Lord Palsgrave.” 

‘‘Lord Palsgrave!” exclaimed she, her 
cheeks reddening with confusion. 

**And Lord Palsgrave turns out to be the 
son of the very worthy commander of the 
Ucayga — Nick Van Wolter.” 

Of course we were obliged to tell the whole 
story, and by the time it was finished, dinner 
was ready; and.before we had finished that, a 
servant announced Mr. and Mrs. Overton. 

There was a prospect of a lively breeze. 

(TO BE CONCLUDED.) 


—_—_—_—_——_——— 


—— Ir was Pope Celestine III. (1191-1198), 
who, to show his prerogative of making and 
unmaking kings, kicked the crown off the 
head of the German emperor Henry VI., while 
the emperor was kneeling. 
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NAMES OF ENGLISH SOVEREIGNS. 
BY KITTY CARROL. 


i looking over the names which royalty has 

borne in England, we must first just glance 
at the petty sovereigns of the earliest times, 
and we shall find for our pains a long list of 
this kind: Egric, Ethelbert, Ethelwold, Elf- 
wold, Ethelred, Eadbald, Edric, Osrid, Osric, 
Osfrid, Oswy, Oswald, Cuthrid, Cuthbert, 
Eanfrid, Adelfrid, Widred, and the like rath- 
er wolfish and bearish sounds, till it is a relief 
to come to such as Alfred and Edmund. 

We do not meet with so many surnames 
and appellations as among the French; there 
are, however, quite a number which readily 
occur to us. Thus we have Alfred the Great ; 
Edmund Jronsides, so called for his hardy 
valor; Hardicanute or Canute the Hardy; 
and Harold Harefoot, so named on account 
of his fleetness. The First William was the 
Conqueror; the First Henry was Beauclerk, 
or the scholar, from his literary aquirements; 
the First Richard was Ceur de Lion, or the 
lion-hearted; John was surnamed Lackland, 
because his father left him no territory; Rich- 
ard III. was the Humpback ; the Seventh Hen- 
ry was called the Solomon of England; the 
Eighth had a variety of names, such as 
Burly King Hal, Bluff Hal, and Blue Beard. 
William IV. was the Saslor King, because 
when a lad he entered the ‘naval service, and 
ranked up till he became admiral; Charles I., 
who was beheaded, was called the Royal Mar- 
tyr; Charles II., who was fond of ease and 
pleasure, was the Merry Monarch; Anne 
was Good Queen Anne; Elizabeth, Good 
Queen Bess, the Maiden Queen, and the Vir- 
gin Queen; and her miserable sister was 
Bloody Mary. James I. was named, in deris- 
ion, the Solomon of Scotland; and George I. 
Turnip-hoer, because he proposed to planta 
beautiful park with turnips; George IV. has 
always been known as the First Gentleman in 
Europe. 

There were eight Henrys, four Georges, four 
Williams. The name borne by the largest 
number of English sovereigns is Edward. 
The first of that name was son of the Great 
Alfred; and is known in history as Edward 


‘| the Elder ; the second was Edward the Mar- 


tyr, who was assassinated at the age of nine- 
teen; the third, who was the last of the Saxon 
line of kings, was Edward the Confessor, con- 
sidered a saint so holy that the touch of his 
hand was healing in certain cases. He was 
the first one who touched for the scrofula, or 
king’s evil, as ‘‘ seventh sons” do now. 
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More than two centuries later came in the 
king known as Edward I., or Longshanks. 
Edward II. was surnamed Caernarvon, from 
his place of birth. Edward III.’s son was the 
Black Prince. With Edward VI., who died 
young, the name ceased until it was revived in 
the present Prince of Wales, Albert Edward, 
of whom it has been suggested that if he ever 
becomes king of England, he will drop the 
Albert, and be known as Edward VII., because 
the name of Edward is so dear to the English 
people. 

Among the queen consorts and princesses, 
the most frequent names, for centuries, were 
Catharine, Eleanor, Margaret, Isabella, and 
Matilda. There was not, for a long time, 
very much variety in the names of the royal 
daughters. We find, in addition to the above, 
many a Blanche, Mary, Maud, and Joanna. 
The Carolines, Charlottes, Amelias, Sophias, 
and Louisas came in later, mostly with the 
Georges and the House of Brunswick. 

To help my young readers of, English his- 
tory, I will give you a list of the sovereigns of 
England, grouped into the different families, or 
houses, as they are called. 

The Anglo-Saxon Kings — Egbert, Ethel- 
wold, Ethelbald, Ethelbert, Ethelred, Alfred 
(the Great), Edward (the Elder), Athelstan, 
Edmund I., Edred, Edwy, Edgar, Edward 
(the Martyr), Ethelred II., Edmund II. (Iron- 
sides). 

Danish Race — Canute, Harold I., Hardi- 
canute, Edward (the Confessor), Harold II. 

Norman Race — William I. (the Conquer- 
or), William II. (Rufus, or the Red-haired), 
Henry I. (Beauclerk), Stephen. 

House of Plantagenet — Henry II., Richard 
I. (Coeur de Lion), John (Lackland), Henry 
III., Edward I. (Longshanks), Edward II. 
(Caernarvon), Edward III., Richard II. 

House of Lancaster — Henry IV., Henry V., 
Henry VI. 

House of York — Edward IV., Edward V., 
Richard III. (Humpback). 

House of Tudor — Henry VII., Henry VIII., 
Lady Jane Gray, Edward VI, Mary (the 
Bloody), Elizabeth. 

House of Stuart —James I., Charles L., 
The Commonwealth (Cromwell), Charles II., 
James II., Anne. 

House of Nassau — William and Mary. 

House of Brunswick — George I., George 
II., George III., George IV., William IV., 
Victoria. 

pane” NERS | 

—— NEVER trouble others to do what you 

can do yourself. 
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ON THE IOE. 


A WINTER ADVENTURE, 
. BY F. w. S. 

T is a marvellous transformation when the 

flowing Hudson congeals under the touch 
of the Frost King, and becomes a solid plain 
— gone from sight as if it had never decorated 
the landscape, and had never been depicted 
on the maps. Where now the play, the flash- 
ing, the changeful expression upon its broad 
face — as old Homer has it, ‘‘ the laughter of 
its innumerable dimpling waves”? Where 
is all that gay and moving panorama which 
passed along with its tide? I behold a crystal 
pavement and a highway, where the white 
sails gleamed in the sunbeams, or the phan- 
tom fleets glided beneath the silent moon. I 
gaze no more on those sweet pictures of peace 
reflected in its bosom from the exquisite shores ; 
hear not its musical murmurs, its soft splash- 
ing over the pebbles or among the rocks. I 
look out of my windows in the morning, and 
it is gone, as if it were really obsolete, passed 
away into the deep, dark ocean of eternity, 
leaving only to remembrance its visions of 
beauty and romance. But it is not dead. 
There is a throb, a pulsation, a vital current 
beneath. Itis in momentary trance, and it will 
throw off its icy incubus, and live again, when 
all nature comes forth to the resurrection of 
life. There is something even yet to remind 
us of its former self. There are some tokens 
of animation where it so lately rolled. The 
merry sleigh-bells tinkle, and the sailing ice- 
boats skim along, with incomparable fleetness, 
over the glassy way. 

And now I must recall what happened to 
some of us in this vicinity a few seasons ago 
—an adventure on the ice. On that year, by 
the middle of January, that great architect 
and magician, Jack Frost, collecting his un- 
seen forces on a bitter night, bridged over 
the Hudson from bank to bank, and from its 
source to its mouth—an immense work, 
leagues in extent, compactly, completely, and 
quickly done. By his command all ferry mo- 
nopolies were abolished, and you could cross 
over at any point without toll to pay. Multi- 
tudes did not fail to av2il themselves of this 
immunity, and it became alive with festive 
groups. While the surface continued smooth 
from the first congelation, it presented the 
aspect of a vast skating rink; but when suc- 
cessive snows had fallen, then you might have 
seen sleighs driven in all directions over the 
well-worn tracks, and the sport continued 2 

pre 
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long after the roads on shore were bare. 
spring approached, and the sun climbed up- 
ward, still, although slushy, ‘‘ slumpy,” and 
honeycombed at intervals, there semained, for 
miles and miles above the Highlands, the same 
apparently immovable slab. Zephyrscould not 
whisper, ‘‘ Hey, presto!” and be so almost in- 
stantaneous in effect as Jack Frost had been. 
The travel kept on; and every now and then 
the latter came down from Albany to rivet u 

his work anew. : 

At the beginning of March there were some 
balmy days; the south wind blew soft, and the 
skies were blue, and violets peeped. We began 
to look out for a ‘‘ dissolving view,” which 
should restore the loved, lost Hudson again. 

“One more sleigh-ride with the girls,” said 
Hans , on a bright, sunshiny morning, 
‘“‘while the ice yet holds. It must soon 
break up.” 

At the word I sprang to his side on the box. 
We scratched over the bare ground, took in 
four lively beauties, and in a few moments 
struck the track upon the ice. With one 
crack of the whip, the spirited horses sped 
away with the swiftness of deer. The run- 
ners sank somewhat deep as into snow, and 
we sometimes came to shallow pools, around 
which we passed. It did not strike me, until 
we had advanced several miles, that we passed 
no one, and the river seemed deserted, al- 
though it had been thronged and lively on 
the day before. Our companions were en- 
gaged in animated talk, now and then making 
the welkin ring with their merry shouts, ex- 
hilarated by the charming weather and the 
speed at which we went, for Hans perpetually 
applied the lash, and seemed to drive like 
mad. I turned to him, as he had ceased to 
talk for some moments, to remonstrate, and 
to beg him to rein in. His expression struck 
me at once. His lips were compressed, his 
face was stern, and an unmistakable anxiety 
overspread it, for just before it had been beam- 
ing with joy. 

‘* Hans,” said I. 

‘*Hush!” he replied, in a low voice. 
notaword. The ice is moving!” 

We were travelling south, and I cast my 
eyes all about to discover what brought him 
to such a conclusion, for I was conscious of no 
symptoms. I compared our own position with 
that of the shores. On the right, near the 
banks but half a mile away, there was a long, 
narrow streak of open water, but the inter- 
vening ice looked substantial and firm. I 
listened, but could detect no sound or detona- 
tion, such as may be heard when great cracks 
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or fissures suddenly yawn. I thought I saw a 
waving handkerchief hung out as a signal on 
a distant bluff. 

‘Are you sure, Hans?” I whispered, with 
trepidation. 

‘* Yes,”’ he said, ‘‘ there is nodoubt of it. I 
feel it. The whole mass has started.” 

‘¢ What do you propose to do?” 

‘*There is but one course, and that desper- 
ate — to push on.” 

I could, in fact, see no landing-place. On 
the right was the open water, and on the left 
the banks were precipitate and steep. 

We drove a mile in this suspense, scarce 
turning our heads, and replying never a word 
to the frequent appeals of our laughing crew, 
as some new sally was made. 

“Now,” said Hans, touching me with his 
elbow, ‘‘I see the only chance. It looks 
roughish, but I mean to put for that cove.” 

The spot indicated was somewhat more de- 
pressed than the adjoining ground, but the 
ice edging it was piled up in slabs and rub- 
bish; neither did there seem any safe place to 
strike the shore. In an instant we were in 
the midst of the heaved-up masses, the horses 
plunging, the sleigh creaking and nearly up- 
setting, while our lately gay friends began to 
scream with affright. Struggling onward, we 
came to the rocky landing, where Hans urged 
the horses, and got the sleigh half up a set of 
most precipitous steps, where it stuck. We 
leaped upon ¢erra firma, and were safe. 

*¢ All’s well that ends well!” exclaimed he; 
‘*but [ should not like to try it again.” 

As to our fair ones, they confessed to a good 
scare, while their red-ripe lips ‘‘ did from 
their color fly.” We assisted them up the 
rocks, through the cedars, over the fences, to 
the road, where, with some difficulty, we at 
last got the sleigh and horses, and scraped 
homeward, on a slow walk, over the gritty 
ground. Far we had not advanced, when, 
looking down over the route which we had 
just passed, we beheld one moving mass of 
broken fragments ; and the bridge which Frost 
had constructed became a total wreck. On the 
day following the ferry-masters took toll; and 
the noble Hudson, released from his fetters, 
flashed in the sunshine, and rolled on, re- 
joicing, towards the sea. 


—__~——__—_—— 


— In consequence of a dream, the Em- 
peror Augustus, on a certain day of each year, 
begged alms of the people, reaching out his 
hand to receive the dole which they offered 
him. 
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IN THE BINNAOLE. 
OLD WEATHERSIDE’S STORY. 


BY WILLIAM H. RIDEING. 


ARVANT, sir. Jack Weatherside — that’s 
my name; rank A. B.; otherwise, able- 
bodied seaman in the marchant navy. Been 
at sea half a cent’ry, sir, man and boy. 
Come of a English fam’ly as have been sail- 
ors from gen-e-ration to gen-e-ration; and I’m 
prouder of my pedigree than the Emp-e-ror 
of the Rooshes could be of his. My grand- 
father, father, great uncle, and uncle were all 
sailors, all doing their dooty, and dying a 
honorable death. I, myself, am the most in- 
famous of any of them, cause there ain’t been 
much doing in warfare lately as a fellow could 
get honor from. When the late war began I 
came across here, got nat’ralized, and entered 
the United States navy; but you see there warn’t 
anything there like Trafalgar. Notas I mean 
to say the United States navy ain’t as good as 
the English; but what sort of a fight can a 
fellow have in them new-fangled iron ma- 
chines? Why, war don’t depend on anything 
more than machinery nowadays. It’s not so 
much the courage of the men that decides a 
battle as it is the make of the ship. No, sir; 
I enjoys a thorough good set-to, both parties 
on ekal grounds, and then whoever licks gets 
the honor; and honor, sir, is everything. As 
my father says to me when I first went to sea, 
“Never mind a thing ’cept honor. Don’t ob- 
ject to getting your leg, your arm, or your 
head taken off; there’s the honor, my boy, the 
honor!” It’s a sad job, too, that it is so little 
regarded in these bad times, when aught ’cept 
money gets the dirty kick-out. 

Perhaps it came through me a sailing on 
my first voyage on one of them infortinate 
Fridays as kept me from coming in for much 
honor; and if that’s the case, I ain't got any- 
thing to say, cos at onnat’ral things I stick. 
“ Thar,” says I to myself, ‘* you’ar did, Mr. Jack 
Weatherside, clean played out;” and I’m not 
ashamed to own it. Sailors get a good deal 
laughed at for being superstitious ; but believe 
me, sir, we fellers see uncommon queer things 
occasionally. For my part, I’ve allus thought 
as that verse in the Bible which says, ‘‘ These 
men do business on great waters, and see the 
wonders of the Lord on the deep,” does not so 
much mean we see storms, et cetere, as it does 
onnat’ral wonders. Yes, sir, facts go to prove 
that ships which sail on a Friday is sure to be 
unlucky. Notice, for instance, the gentleman 
who thought he would show how foolish the 
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notion was. He had a ship building, and 
when she was finished, called her the Friday; 
then he searched up a cap’n named Friday, 
and, to crown all, despatched her on a Friday, 
She had an immensely val’eble cargo on board, 
and great interest was excited by the circum- 
stances. ‘‘ Well,” says you, ‘* she went all 
right, of course.” No, sir; that ship was never 
heard of after she sailed, and every soul aboard 
of her perished. I take facts to be facts, all the 
world over, and they’re stubborn things, as 
the saying goes. Lord bless you, sir, I guess 
it would take a considerably big man to scare 
me; but I'll confess certain little affairs have. 
made my blood run cold. Yet some people 
argy that it’s impossible for sperits to be on 
’arth after they die, since if they go to heaven 
they'll be far too happy to come away; and if, 
instead, they get to the other place, why, Mr. 
Davy will look so mighty carefully after them 
that they'll be obliged to keep within bounds. 
Supposing we admit of this; what then be- 
comes of facts? Argying that goes against 
facts ain’t worth an ‘old dog,” in my opinion; 
and to the man as thinks otherwise I say facts 
is facts, as my own experience tells me. There 
is other matters, too, besides Fridays, what 
works over our destinies; many an onnat’ral 
thing has been seen when the ship d/d sail on 
some other day; but what I mean to say is, 
that to sail on a Friday is a omen of bad luck. 

A few years ago I was in the African trade, 
as bo’sun’s mate of a bark called the Polly. 
We lay in Port Elizabeth harbor, discharging 
cargo. The bo’san and me were, one blazing 
hot day, leaning over the taffrail, compliment- 
ing ourselves on having escaped the ‘‘ yellow 
Jack,” which was at that tim eraging fearfully, 
when, without any cause whatsoever, the bell 
struck twelve. Not a thing was near it, and 
the motion of the ship couldn’t have done it, 
for there was not a ripple on the water. Now 
that’s what I call onnat’ral. 

Again, the Flying Dutchman has been 
called a foolish legend ; but, as I happen to have 
seed it, I knew to the conterary. Yes, every 
vessel that hails Vanderdecken is doomed, and 
ain’t worth any more than a dead herrin’. I 
don’t understand why Christians deny this 
story, since it’s as life-like as can be— a man 
gitting punished for his sins; but even Chris- 
tians ain’t as they used to be, nowadays, and ° 
the only one who appears to be unchanged is 
the Amiral of us all. If it warn’t for Him, 
we poor cusses would come badly off, although 
we have such a lot of friends (?) every port 
we goto. Sailors are to be pitied, sir, if they 
are an harum-scarum lot; for there’s many 
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temptations they have which landsmen aren’t 
troubled with. 

I ain’t much of a chap at spinning a yarn, 
but I'll just relate a little incident as will per- 
haps convince you as there is things occa- 
sionally which are likely to make us supersti- 
tious. At the close of the war, I wanted to 
see a brother of mine as is in the British ma- 
rines, and accordingly I set about getting a 
passage. I warn't short of cash, but thinking 
it would be as well if I could work my passage, 
I got a berth as A. B. in a steamer called the 
Peru. She was quite a light sort of a craft, 
hardly fit to cross the Atlantic, having been 
built for the Mediterranean trade, and only 
brought here as a troop transport. I signed 
articles on board, and was to receive one 
pound on landing in Hull. In the month of 
August we sailed from New York. The 
weather was glorious, and we confidentially 
expected to make the voyage in twelve or four- 
teen days at the most. 

I soon found out as we were dreadfully 
short-handed, and we’d had any wind it would 
perhaps have been inconvenient. The hands, 
all told, were the cap’n, two mates, bo’sun, 
half a dozen A. B.’s, three stewards, and two 
cooks. However, we got along first rate, and 


what little troubles there was could easily be 
put up with for so short a time. 


As we hadn't 
a third mate, the cap’n put me to act in that 
capacity, and accordingly I was in the dog 
watch with the first mate. One night I was 
marching the bridge of the steamer, as she 
dashed through the water at some twelve 
knots an hour. The sea looked for all the 
world like a sheet of silver, and the water 
sparkled more nat’rally than any diamonds as 
it got cut through by the ship. All the sail 
were clewed up, as there wasn’t a breath of 
wind; hardly a sound could be heard, except 
a lot of the men who were singin’ for’ard. It 
is at such times as these that sailors feel as 
religious as any Christians; they know then 
how good God is, and wonderful feelings come 
over them, making their tough old hearts soft 
for once in a way, and though their lips don’t 
move, they sing a kind of true praise. Do 
you know, sir, the same as some people fancy 
they see faces in the fire, I have many a time 
recalled faces of bygone days when I’ve been 
looking into the dark sea; yes, and seen them 
as plain as I see you. 

Well, as I tramped from one end of the 
bridge to the other, humming the pop’lar old 
song, ‘“‘My Johnny was a sailor boy, and he 
was young and handsome,” I noticed a very 
perceptible change in the warmth of the 
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weather; and the mate came up to me, and 
remarked that, ‘in all prob’ility there was some 
ice in the neighborhood. Giving orders to 
keep a good lookout, and to keep the ship's 
head well east by south, he went aft, and be- 
gan talking to the men in the wheel-house. 
The weather became ‘intensely cold; and, as 
the wind freshened, little sheets of spray were 
blown clear over me. It is a curious thing 
what a change takes place when ice is any- 
ways near. I’ve seen a day blazing hot, and 
before you could say Jack Robinson, it’s been 
freezing. This night I declare if the spray 
hadn’t begun to form into a thin sheet of ice, 
and compelled me to keep my feet warm by 
contin’al stamping. By rights, my place in 
the watch was the fo’castle deck; but, seeing I 
were all square, the mate had gone down to 
his cabin for a smoke. One or two of the men 
were knocking around the deck, but some dis- 
tance from me. Now and again I stopped be- 
fore the binnacle, and shouted the necessary 
orders, port or starboard, to the men at the 
wheel, and each time their reécho sounded 
clearly in the silent night. 

East by south I kept the ship’s head, ex- 
actly as it was when the officer went below. 
Once, as I passed by, my eye happened to turn 
on to the face of the compass, and, in a bewil- 
dered sort of a way I stopped, with a feeling 
as though I couldn’t help myself. I stared hard 
at it; but everything seemed the same as be- 
fore, except a kind of haziness had spread 
over the face of that compass, and the two 
side lamps that are placed in the binnacle 
looked somewhat dim. Perhaps they wanted 
oil, only I had seen the lamp trimmer fill 
them. ‘It ain’t anything; you're a getting 
dozy, old boy,” says I to myself; and I set 
agate whistling ‘‘ Over the sea” as loud as you 
like. But somehow I almost felt forced to 
look at that compass again. I rubbed my 
eyes, and exclaimed, ‘ Pd be blowed if it warn’t 
the queerest thing I ever did see!” Not a 
blessed thing could I make out of it. My 
heart beat high when the thought that it might 
be onnat’ral took hold of me. However, 
there I stood, stock still, like one fa-cinated, 
gazing in the binnacle; not that I wouldn’t 
have moved, but a something prevented me. 
I could hear my heart beating against my ribs 
quite plainly, and I was thinking it would be 
necessary to get a fender for it. If anybody 
had been pouring cold water down my back, I 
might have felt as I did then. My hair bris- 
tled up, and a mist in the binnacle hid the 
compass from me. Gradually, each moment 
becoming more and more distinct, a human 
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face appeared — a death-like human face, with 
glassy eyes, that looked full into mine. Cold 
drops of water started out on my face and 
neck. I was powerless to move, and those 
horrible eyes followed even if I turned my 
head. All the strength had gone out of my 
limbs, and with agony I shaped my tongue, 
but not a sound could I utter. A livid hue 
came over that face, and the corners of its 
mouth twitched as if in pain. Mockingly it 
smiled at my helplessness; and, O God, how 
I suffered! Fora minute I convulsively raised 
my eyes, and, not two hundred yards from 
the ship, saw a tremendous glittering mass, 
bearing right down on the port bow. Oncame 
that berg, and on went the ship, without.the 
slightest slackening of speed. In a little while 
we would be crashing among it, and smashed 
toatoms! Still those fiendish eyes fastened 
on me; a dreamy stupor was fast seizing me. 
Like a flash of lightning, the thought that I 
would be responsible for the lives that were 
unconsciously being hurried to death took 
possession of me. I threw myself forward on 
that binnacle, caught hold of the engine-room 
bell, and madly struck one, two, three, four! 
Turn back, full speed! ‘‘Starboard, hard a 
starboard!” I screamed to the helmsmen. The 
berg was on us, but, thank God, it grazed 
gently against our side, and dropped astern. 
Every blessed soul was on deck. As for 
me, I fell down and cried like a child, and 
sobbed more than a baby of three months. 
Your sarvant, sir, Jack Weatherside, A. B., of 
the U-nited States marchant navy. 


HOW BASE BALLS ARE MADE. 
BY C. R. B. 


LTHOUGH the ball is the principal fea- 

ture of the national game, yet we doubt 
whether there be one in a hundred of those 
who play ‘‘ the national game,” young or old, 
who know how the ball they play with is put 
together. They all know of what it is com- 
posed, for the rules of the game say that the 
ball “must be composed of India-rubber and 
yarn, and covered with leather.” We madea 
visit to a manufactory the other day, where 
they make thousands of dozens of base ‘balls 
every year, and where they employ upwards 
of two hundred girls and women, in order 
that the boys and girls may be well supplied 
with this favorite toy. And we propose to tell 
our young friends what we saw there, and en- 
deavor to describe to them the various things 
that have to be done before they can obtain a 
base ball to play with. 
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India-rubber being the chief article of which 
the ball is composed, let us see how this is 
‘‘operated upon,” as a surgeon would say. 
In the first place, India-rubber of itself, as im- 
ported into this country, is a great curiosity. 
It comes in round cakes, not unlike the cush- 
ions we sometimes see in office arm-chairs. 
They are called ‘‘ bottles,” and they have an 
opening on one side which penetrates to the 
centre of the mass of rubber. India-rubber, 
or, more properly speaking, caoutchouc, is a 
vegetable substance, and is obtained by mak- 
ing incisions into trees much in the same 
manner as we obtain maple-tree sap, by bor- 
ing trees. This substance is nearly white 
when it comes from the tree, anf is smoked, 
whereby it assumes the dark shade it has 
when it comes to this country. The cost of 
India-rubber, in this crude state, in our mar- 
ket, is about one dollar and fifty cents a pound. 
After the manufacturer obtains these * bot- 
tles,” he splits them into pieces, in order that 
they may be thoroughly dry before he goes to 
work upon them. After a thorough season- 
ing, the rubber is cut into strips about an ineh 
wide. These are taken by a girl, who, with a 
pair of pincers, tears off piece after piece of 
the long strip, until it is entirely separated 
into’these thin ribbons of rubber. These rib- 
bons, as we term them, are very elastic, and, 
although about an inch wide, can be stretched 
so that they will not be more than a third of 
that width. A small ball of cork is then taken 
to form the core of the ball, and these ribbons 
are wound around much in the same manner 
as our grandmothers uzwind a skein of yarn. 
After a certain amount of rubber has been 
wound, the ball is ready to receive an addi- 
tional winding, this time with yarn. The 
high-cost base balls are wound with the very 
best of blue woollen yarn, while for cheap ones 
an inferior grade is used. As each layer of 
yarn is added to the ball, it is hammered 
down snug with a round wooden roller. 

At length, after the ball has reached a re- 
quired weight and size, it is ready to receive 
its covering. And what do our boys and girls 
suppose is used for the covering? It is the 
hide of horses, which, after it has been pre- 
pared, is sent to the manufacturer as clean and 
white as kid, while its durability renders it 
well fitted for this purpose. The coverings 
are cut out in two pieces with a sharp die; 
and, to render them pliable, in order that they 
may be sewed easily, they are rolled up in damp 
cloths. 

The best base balls are sewed with silk 
thread, and the others with strong linen thread. 
The balls are then allowed to lie a few days, 
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in order to become thoroughly dry, when they 
are stamped with the maker’s name, their 
size and weight, packed in boxes containing a 
a dozen each, when they are ready for market. 
The firm whose manufactory we visited make 
more base balls than any other firm in the 
country. Their goods go to all sections of the 
country, and a ball stamped Harwood & Sons, 
Natick, Mass., is accepted without hesitation 
by ball-players as being just what it is repre- 
sented to be. Although doing a large busi- 
ness now, it is nothing to that done by them in 
1867, when they made upwards of one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand dollars’ worth of base 
balls. This will show to what extent our 
national gam® is played, and the coming sea- 
son will, in certain sections at least, surpass 
that of any previous one in interest and en- 
thusiasm. 





ORIGINAL DIALOGUE. 


THE COUNTRY OOUSIN. 


BY L. A. B. C. 











SYDNEY 
Morris 


CHARACTERS. — Rose DRESSER, 
DRESSER, WALTER GORDON, 


SEAVER, Schoolmates; BEN RIVERS, from 
the Country. 


Scene. — A Parlor. SypNryY DRESSER walk- 
ing up and down. 


Sydney. Just my luck! If I ever set out to 
have a good time, something’s sure to spoil it 
all. And now, when I had invited the boys 
of my class over this evening to get that hor- 
rid lesson for to-morrow, and have a game 
of backgammon, that confounded country 
cousin of mine must turn up to mortify me. 
The boys will badger me to death about him, 
he’s so green. I'll get Rose to entertain him 
in the library. I only said, How d’ye do? 
while he was getting out of that hideous long 
coat, and then cleared out. 


Enter Morris SEAVER and WALTER GORDON 
with books and slates, dressed stylishly. 


How are you, boys? 

Morris and Walter. How are you, Syd? 

Sydney. Toss your caps over there. How's 
algebra? 

Morris. Confound the trash! I wish all 
the # plus g’s minus #’s were red peppers, and 
old Ped had to eat them. I don’t believe we 
can get that lesson, if it is to save us! 

Walter. Bother it, I won’t try to get it! 
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Sydney. We've got to have it this time, 
sure; for when old Vinegar puts his foot 
down, it's there, you know, and he’ll keep us 
in till we do get it; and we must see that 
base ball match to-morrow. Of course the 
Red Stockings will beat: they always do! 

Walter. I wouldn’t miss seeing it for ten 
dollars! J’m going to play hookey. 

Sydney. And have the truant officer nab 
you right in the best part of the game! 

Morris. That's so! I played hookey once 
last term, and was having the bulliest time I 
ever had in my life, skating up West Branch, 
when who should meet me square at the bend 
but Sammy King, the truant policeman, on 
skates too, as big as Cuffee; and he just col- 
lared yours, truly, and gave me my choice, 
school or station-house! I preferred to be 
marched back to school. 

Sydney. Let’s play backgammon first, and 
get the lesson afterwards. 

Morris. No; let’s give the lesson a look 
first. 

(RosE and Ben appear at the door. BEN 
hangs back; Rose draws him in by the 
hand.) 

Rose. Come in, cousin Ben; let me intro- 

duce you to Sydney’s schoolmates. 

Ben. (Very shy.) 1 don’t c-care about it. 
I m-mean they won’t care about my com- 
ing in. 

Rose. O, yes, they do. You just get ac- 
quainted, and you will have a splendid time. 
Gentlemen, our cousin, Benjamin Rivers. 

Ben. (Very awkwardly.) How d’ye do, sir? 

Morris. Happy to make your aquaintance. 

Sydney. (Aside.) That’s just like Rose! 
Girls don’t know anything! 

Walter. From the country, I presume. 

Ben. Ye-yes, sir. 

Morris. What’s the news up there? How’s * 
the grass crop? (Boys exchange winks.) 

Ben. (Without looking up.) Pretty fair. 

Walter. I s’pose you came to taoun to 
look raound a little! 

Ben. Yes, sir; and get a place. 

Walter. Look here, Syd: I know of a place 
that would suit your cousin. Mike Mooney’s 
going to throw up his situation; wouldn’t he 
like that? (They all laugh.) 

Rose. What sort of a place is it, Walter? 

Waiter. Well, Mike is in the boot and shoe 
business. 

Rose. Why, Ben wanted to get a place in a 
shoe manufactory — didn’t you, Ben? 

Ben. Yes; where I could learn the whole 
business. I don’t care about learning a single 
branch. 
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(Morris and SYDNEY convulsed with con- | 


cealed mirth. WALTER very sober.) 

Walter. This is not inside work. It is out- 
of-door work, in the fancy department — has 
to do with polishing off —not very heavy 
work; at least Mike says it isn’t. 

Ben. I presume your friend Mike Mooney 
is a bootblack. I think it an honester calling 
than that of a blackguard, but not to my taste. 
I should prefer to have him black my boots. 

Waiter. I trust I do not understand you to 
call me a blackguard? 

Ben. (Growing bolder.) If the saddle suits, 
you can wear it. But I tell you, fellers, I 
didn’t come to Boston to be made game of by 
any such puppies as you are! You're no gen- 
tlemen! I ain’t a fighting character; but if 
you want to go down into the back yard and 
see which is the best man of the crowd, I’m 
thar ! 

Rose. O, Ben! Ben! Don’t take any no- 
tice of them. I’m ashamed of you, boys, to 
insult a stranger and my guest. I'll go and 
tell your fathers, every one of them, and Syd 
will catch it! 

Walter. I supposed Mr. Rivers could take 
a little joke; but if I have offended him, I 
beg pardon. 

Ben. Granted; and if you ever come up our 
way, I’ll show you that country boys treat 
strangers like gentlemen. 

Sydney. You’re a trump, Ben! 
hand at backgammon. 

Rose. You'll turn into backgammon, one 
of these days, Syd. 

Walter. (Aside.) He don’t know how to 
play backgammon. 

Ben. Thank you, cousin; I don’t care if I 
do. I’m very fond of the game. 

Walter. (Aside.) Sold again! 

Morris. No; let’s have those examples in 
algebra first. Work first, and play afterwards. 

Walter. Perhaps Mr. Rivers here can help 
us out of our dilemma. 

Morris. (Aside.) Poking fun at him! Stop 
your fooling! Can’t you treat a fellow de- 
cently? He never saw an Algebra! 

Walter. (Aside.) That’s the fun of it!— 
(To Ben.) You see we are in disgrace at 
school on account of our algebra lesson; and 
if we don’t have it to-morrow, we can’t get 
out to see the great base ball match between 
the Red Stockings and the Harvards. Can’t 
you help us out, and forget how we badgered 
you? 

Ben. Perhaps I can. 

Walter. 
lieve! 


Give me a 


Let’s see the lesson. 
(Aside.) He’s only making be- 
He don’t know algebra from Hindoo- 
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stanee! 
up on. 
it up. 
Ben. 
Let x 
right. 


Here is the example we’re all hung 
Here’s my slate where I’ve figured 


O, equations of the second degree. 
equal the number of sheep. That's 
72—72—«x 
* x+6 
O, see here, young man: don’t you know how 
to change the signs when you clear from frac- 
tions? There’s your mistake! Change that 
minus sign to plus. There you haveit. An- 
swer, 4 sheep. See it? Why, I went through 
this book in six weeks last winter, and re- 
viewed last summer without a teacher. This 
winter we went half through the higher book. 
If there are any more examples you don’t un- 
derstand, I’m your man. 

Morris. I say, Rivers, you're a brick! 

Rose. I’m glad you’ve found out my cousin 
Ben knows more than all the rest of you put 
together Great fellows like you been study- 
ing that little Algebra for two years, and only 
half through it yet! 

Ben. Two years? Cracky! I should think 
I was a dunce to stick in that book two years! 

Walter. Here’s my hand, if you'll forgive 
me for insulting you. I see how it is. While 
we've played hookey you were studying. I 
thank you for your assistance, and hope to 
have the pleasure of your company to see the 
base ball match to-morrow. 

Ben. You're kind; but I’m only a plain 
country fellow, and you might be ashamed 
of me! 

All. No, sir! 

Morris. We are the ones to be ashamed, to 
let a fellow that has not had half our advan- 
tages teach us our ab abs in algebra! (BEN 
bows.) 

Rose. I've always heard said that fools 
think everybody else is a fool but themselves, 
and I think you’ve proved it. 

[Curtain falls. 


—_>—__—_ 


— Durinc the last three hundred and 
eighty-six years France has seen her throne 
occupied by five princes who were not four- 
teen years old, and four of whom were under 
ten years, and by one prince who was not 
seventeen. In most of these instances the 
power passed into the hands of women. 
Though women cannot reign in France, yet 
they often rule there. 


—— It was Anacharsis who said, ‘* The 
vine bears three grapes: the first of pleasure, 

e second of drunkenness, the third of re- 
pentance.”’ 
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ANSWERS. 

157. (50 equals L) (eyes) (X equals ten) 
(ears) h (ear) n (o G 00 Do F) (tea) (he) 
(M’s) (elves) — Listeners hear no good of 
themselves. 158. A bird in the hand is worth 
two in the bush. 159. (Wood) (man) s (pear) 
(tea) (hat) (tree) — Woodman, spare that 
tree. 160. Elm, ash — Ethopia, lass, March. 
161. (Tie) (knot) a (knee) (zth in G) (tooth, 
ink on nought) — ’Tis not an easy thing to 
think on nothing. 162. V Vine C up— Wine- 
cup. 163. (Noose) — Neuse, river in North 
Carolina. 164. Happen. 


PuzZLE. 

166. I stand high in the church; but, not 
liking my position, I desire to be beheaded; 
if you will do that, I will tell stories for your 
amusement; behead me again, and I am 
puffed up with pride; that is bad, and I need 
beheading, which operation makes me tardy 
at school; and if you have again beheaded 
me, I have devoured much food. I am get- 
ting into bad ways; I need transposition; by 
this I am first changed into a beverage, then I 
am soon feeding quietly. Now behead me, 
and I am a preposition; curtail me, and only 
a poor little article remains. K. ’72. 





ENIGMA. 
167. It is composed of 29 letters. The 1, 22, 


17, 12, 28, 14 is ametal. The 8, 16, 11, 4, 29," 


20, 28 is easily broken. The 15, 5, 14, 21, 3, 
20,6 is a discordant noise. The 19, 13, 18, 
27 is a verb. The 6, 10, 2 is a part of the 
body. The 26, 18, 24, 6, 25, 14, 29 is a city in 
Italy. The 23,7, 9is a nickname. The whole 
is a proverb. FRANK Lyon. 


DECAPITATION AND CURTAILMENT. 


169. Of letters six I am composed ; 
I often comfort you; 

Behead, and where my whole doth dwell 
Will then come to your view! 

But take my whole, curtail, and see 
From whence all thoughts arise ; 

It is alike in you and me, 
And is the last that dies! 

Curtail me now, you'll vow ’tis true, 
You this should give unto advice; 

Without ‘me, no one ever knew, 
Until too late, the sacrifice! 

Behead me now, the words I’ve said 
You'll see a portion of the head. 

Wit W. REID. 


170. GEOGRAPHICAL REBUS. 





VERBAL SQUARE. 
r71. An animal; where it used to live; is 
what it sometimes takes; is what it encoun- 
tered. SPECS. 
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ERE we are, far into spring! How the 

winter did slip away, with scarcely snow 
and ice enough to suit the skaters, and the 
coasters, and the snow-ballers, and the sleigh- 
riders! But we are not safely through yet; and 
March has many a stormy day and blustering 
night, when the winds whistle, and the snow 
or the rain falls, and the sky and earth seem 
dreary. But the days are longer, the sun is 
warmer and brighter, the morning and even- 
ing twilights are full of promise, and— But 
stop! We have a large pile of letters to at- 
tend to. 

Pen Holder wants some one to translate the 
following: ‘‘ Pugno, pugnas, pugnat.” It is 
an old Latin witticism, but may be new to 
some. — Horatio thinks that Covington is the 
worst place the Ohio River has to pass, be- 


cause it gets a Licking there! — Hugh Mility 
is a good quality, and in No.1 and No. 3 is 
indorsed by us. — The books S. Ample in- 
quires about would be sent by express, and 
the expense would vary with the distance and 
place. — Middy’s enigma has but one fault, 


and that is in the first line. Can he guess 
what it is? — Homer H. Richardson sends us 
a curious puzzle, in which one short sentence 
reads in two thousand ways; it is good, but 
we have not space to print it. 

Romeo is taken into the family, and thus 
proves ‘“‘what’s in-a name”! — Cute and 
Specs are on hand, as usual. — Lord Pals- 
grave will excuse our liberty with his lord- 
ship, and must bear in mind that the Yankees 
never did feel afraid of ‘‘ my lud.” — Ski dis- 
plays much ingenuity in his rebuses, but we 
can’t publish all that are sent us. But never 
mind; we like to study them, and not a single 
one escapes us. Send them on; we will en- 
joy all that come. — There are more “small 
potatoes” to the redus by Brutus than to him ! 
Will not some of our “right smart” friends 
invent some new kinds of puzzles, instead of 
following in the beaten tracks? 

Excelsior has an original vein, which, with 
a little more working, will just meet our 
wants. — How does it happen that several of 
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our friends send us the same puzzles, hidden 
words, &c., as original? Remarkable coinci- 
dences, surely! — Next time, Willie O’B., we 
think you will be up to the mark. Try again. 
— Deer Slayer has done well at guessing; we 
hope he has recovered from his sickness, — 
Jack Straw has a capital reason for not get- 
ting up a club in his vicinity: the boys and 
girls all take the Magazine. We should like 
to see that place; it must be a model of excel- 
lence. The rebus is good. — Skiff is ingen- 
ious; and if you don’t believe it, we will prove 
it to you one of these days. — We receive some 
curious *‘ blanks,” and shall tax the wits of 
our friends with them. — Let not ‘“ buried 
cities” be too easily found, and hide your 
“hidden words” a little better. Who's hit 
now? — Reindeer is welcome. 

Hawkeye has our sympathy, but he is not 
alone; one of his rebuses is on file. —Tem- 
pest still blows on, but we like such blows. — 
As for Blarney, we shall have to take good 
care of him. — Architect comes to the surface 
once more. — Enigmas are so abundant just 
now that we can only allude to them. Alex 
has a good one, ditto Dexter, and Kennebec. 
— Ernest A. Young has done well with his 
second enigma, and we are glad to hear so 
good an account of him; we thank him for 
loving the Magazine ‘‘more and more;” so 
do we! —Jerry Jingle does not give our read- 
ers enough credit for smartness; should not 
all understand, by this time, that it is not an 
easy thing to puzzle our boys and girls? 

WisH CORRESPONDENTS. — Frank H. Bell, 
Rye, Westchester County, N. Y. — Nick Gnarl, 
99 State Street, Rochester, N. Y.— Blarney, 
care of H. A. Halsted, Deckertown, N. Y. — 
Architect’s address is 36 Bedford Street; 
W. G. S., 354 West Thirtieth Street, New 
York City. — Styx, Jr., 48 CarroH Street, 
Buffalo, N. Y.— Marathon, Wilmington, Del. 
—H.A.P., Summit Street, Chestnut Hall, 
Pa. — Atlantic Cable, care of A. Thompson 
Wolff, Box 130, Salem Cross-Roads, West- 
moreland County, Pa. (amateur papers). — 
Israel Kimball, Jr., 374 North Capitol Street, 
Washington, D. C. (foreign stamps). — R. 
Willie Eaton, Norridgewock, Me. (phonogra- 
phy). — Horace R. Patten, Box 997, Bath, 
Me. (debating clubs). — Frank Sherman, 
Flushing Institute, Flushing, L. I. — John 
Drew, Surrogate's Office, Buffalo, N. Y. — 
Fred G. Beach, Drawer 26, Albion, Orleans 
County, N. Y. (printers). — W. S. S., Lock 
Box 58, Cadiz, O.— Harry F. Pollock, 1239 
South Fifth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. — Mar- 





, tin Gales, Box 2, Brookfield, Mass. (stamps). 
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OLIVER OPTIC, Editor. 








SOME THINGS ABOUT MAROH. 


ARCH, the first of the spring months, 

has its name from Mars, the Roman 
god of war; and in early times it was the first 
month of the year, as Our Boys and Girls, 
who read what we wrote about January in 
No. 157, will remember. Even in England 
the legal year began on the 26th of March, 
until 1752. It is long, and generally blus- 
tering and stormy, as if cold and warm 
weather, winter and summer, frost and sun- 
shine, were striving for the mastery. Our 
Anglo-Saxon ancestors sometimes called it 
Hilyd Monath, stormy month; sometimes 


Hraed Monath, rugged month; and some- 
times Lenet Monath, long month. From this 
last title comes the word ‘‘ Lent,” applied to 
the ecclesiastical season preceding Easter. 
An old proverb or tradition represents March 
as borrowing three days from April; and that 
these were unlucky days, as if such a thing 


were possible! In a song once sung at the 
firesides of the Scottish peasantry is this ref- 
erence to the ‘‘ borrowed days: ” — 
“‘ The first of them was wind and weet ; 

The second o’ them was snaw and sleet ; 

The third of them was sic a freeze, 

It froze the birds’ nebs to the trees.” 
Some of these words will furnish good guess- 
work for our readers. 

‘* Maundy-Thursday ” comes in March, the 
day before ‘‘ Good Friday;” and as we have 
been askéd in regard to the origin of the 
name, we will give it briefly. In early times 
it was customary for all classes of people — 
kings, clergy, and others — to give to the 
poor, and perform various acts of charity and 
humility; this was chiefly true of Catholic 
countries, but its observance in England was 
formerly quite general. Maund-was a name 
for a basket or hamper; and gradually the 
name of the basket came to be used for the 
gifts carried in it, and maunds was a term 
applied to the gifts; and the day on which 
these gifts wer@ bestowed was called Maundy- 
Thursday, and money thus given was called 
Maundy-money. It was customary for the 
king of England, on this day, to have as 
many poor people as he was years old brought 
to him, and he washed their feet with his own 
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| hands, and afterwards distributed among them 
hi8 ‘‘ maunds ” — gifts of food, clothing, and 
money. Queen Elizabeth performed this cer- 
emony, but it has been-omitted since the time 
of James II. of England, as a personal act of 
the sovereign. For many years it was done 
by persons selected for the purpose. The cus- 
tom of the washing of feet has fallen into dis- 
use; and since the beginning of the reign of 
Victoria, money only has been distributed. 

Good Friday is another ‘‘church day” that 
comes in March. In Roman Catholic coun- 
tries it is celebrated with great ceremony; but 
in Protestant countries its observance is gen- 
erally only by religious services, and chiefly 
confined to Episcopalians. Curious super- 
stitions cluster around certain days. Thus, in 
olden times, bread baked on Good Friday was 
supposed to have some peculiar virtues in 
healing diseases, and families were careful to 
preserve some of it through the year. The 
famous Hot-Cross Buns had their origin in 
this superstition. In England the morning 
of Good Friday was ushered in with the 
street cry of ‘‘ Hot cross buns,” and they are 
served at the breakfast-table. It is a small 
bun, highly spiced, with a cross marked on its 
sugared surface. The familiar cry is, — 

“* One-a-penny buns, 

Two-a-penny buns ; 

One-a-penny, two-a-penny, 

Hot cross buns!” 
Antiquarians assert that these buns really 
originated in a sort of bread-worship, com- 
mon in the early days of China and Egypt. 
In the latter country the cakes were made 
with horns, to resemble the head of the sacred 
heifer, and thence called dous, a word which, 
in one of its oblique cases, is boun ; and hence 
easily comes our word dun! 

March is a wide stepping-stone between 
cold and warm weather, and it well earns its 
name of ‘the blusterer.” But we enjoy it; 
not so much for what it is, as for what it 
promises. We can feel that winter is gone, 
and that, day by day, the sun comes nearer 
and nearer, and that he takes a longer time 
between his rising and setting; that April 
showers and May flowers are not far distant; 
and that soon warm days, and the songs of 
birds, and the bursting buds and opening 
leaves will gladden every heart. 


—— Tue boy who, when he is alone and 
without witnesses, acts and is the same as 
when he is in public, is nearly always an 
honest boy. 
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